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“ Onward  the  whirlwind  raged,  regardless  of  the  Muses 
and  of  idle  luxury , 

To  where  in  cooling  baths  of  porphyry  and  marble  halls , 
The  Roman  aristocracy  faced  their  fall  ” 


OU  ask  me  how  I pass  my  days  in  my 


Tuscan  villa?  I am  generally  awake 
by  the  first  hour  (counting  by  the  hours 
of  the  sun),  sometimes  earlier,  rarely  later. 
I keep  my  windows  curtained,  for  thought 
moves  clearer  and  more  rapidly  in  darkness 
and  silence  of  repose.  If  there  is  anything 
to  be  done,  I set  to  work,  compose  it  in  my^ 
mind,  arrange  the  words  and  then  improve 
on  them.  Thus  I work,  much  or  little,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  that  is  upon  me.  Then 
I summon  my  secretary,  bid  him  open  the 
shutters,  and  dictate  to  him  what  I have 
composed.  He  retires;  I summon  him  again, 
and  again  dismiss  him.  At  about  the  fourth 
hour  or  the  fifth,  I take  some  exercise  in  a 
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covered  gallery  or  in  the  garden,  as  the 
weather  permits.  More  composition  and 
dictation ; and  then  a ride  in  my  chariot. 
Having  refreshed  my  mind  by  the  change  of 
impression,  I return  to  the  work  on  which 
I was  engaged  while  I wTas  still  in  bed,  and 
then  I take  a walk.  After  resting  awhile, 
I read  aloud  some  Latin  or  Greek  oration, 
rather  in  order  to  strengthen  my  chest  than 
for  the  throat,  although  for  the  throat  it  is 
good  also.  I take  another  stroll,  have  my- 
self rubbed  with  oil,  perform  my  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  then  have  a bath.  At  the 
evening  meal  my  wife  sits  at  table  with  me, 
or  else  perchance  some  friends,  and  we  read 
a book  aloud  together.  During  desert  a 
comedian  is  introduced  into  the  hall,  or  a 
musician  with  his  lyre.  I discourse  with  my 
confidants,  in  whose  ranks  are  numbered 
many  cultivated  men.  The  evening  is  whiled 
away  in  various  converse,  and  so,  unnoticed, 
the  long  summer  days  fade  swiftly  away. 

u Occasionally  I slightly  vary  the  order  of 
the  day.  If  I lie  long  in  bed,  I take  a shorter 
and  swifter  ride  on  horseback  afterwards. 
Friends  come  to  visit  me  from  neighbouring 
villas,  and  so  I spend  some  time  with  them. 
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They  divert  me  and  give  me  a welcome  rest. 
Sometimes  I go  out  hunting,  but  never  forget 
my  journal ; I return  home,  if  with  no  wild 
beast  that  I have  slain,  at  least  with  some 
literary  trophy.  I devote  some  hours  to  my 
colonists  (peasants  who  hire  the  land),  too 
few  hours  in  their  opinion.  But  the  ever- 
lasting complaints  of  the  country-folk  are  a 
perpetual  bar  to  me,  interfering  seriously 
with  any  devotion  on  my  part  to  the  study 
of  our  literature  or  to  the  events  of  our 
political  life.  Farewell.” 

In  the  letter  of  Pliny  here  quoted,  is  to  be 
found  that  element  which  we  so  rarely  meet 
with  in  historic  memoirs — the  everyday  side 
of  life.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger , one 
of  the  most  remarkable  books  handed  down 
to  us  by  antiquity,  belongs  to  a class  of 
literature  quite  apart  from,  yet  in  close 
harmony  with,  the  taste  of  our  own  age,  ex- 
cluding as  it  does  all  that  is  external  and 
relative ; somewhat  superficial,  but  there- 
fore only  the  more  graceful  and  pleasingly 
original.  One  reads  this  precious  little 
volume  like  an  interesting  novel  full  of  living 
characters,  movements  and  emotions.  It  is 
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something  in  the  style  of  our  diaries  and 
family  journals,  or  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  luxurious  summer  existence  in  the 
retirement  of  the  marble  villas ; the  noise 
and  chatter  in  the  forums  of  Rome ; the 
basilicas,  where  the  advocates  pour  forth 
their  false  and  florid  speeches  ; the  terror  of 
Domitian’s  rule;  the  wisdom  of  the  Trajan 
era  ; the  drinking  songs  and  anecdotes  of  the 
men  of  the  world ; the  heroic  self-murder  of 
the  Roman  Stoics  ; the  dinners  and  readings 
— all  this  motley  picture  rises  up  before  us 
with  striking  vividness.  And  one  hears  the 
laughter  of  the  jolly  jokers,  and  the  rumbling 
of  the  wheels  on  the  Roman  pavements,  and 
the  rustle  of  the  woods  in  the  retreat  of  the 
villa  at  Laurentinum.  It  seems  incredible 
that  all  this  should  have  been  silenced, 
should  have  vanished  and  died  away  seven- 
teen whole  centuries  ago. 

And  how  like  they  are  to  us,  these  men  of 
ancient  time  ! What  little  change  there  is  in 
the  web  of  the  daily  life  of  man  ! Only  the 
design  differs,  the  foundation  is  ever  the  same. 

“The  literary  taste  of  the  period,”  says 
E.  Renan,  speaking  of  the  Trajan  era,  “was 
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very  poor.  . . . Oratory  spoiled  everything 
. . . Men  talked  of  eloquence,  of  lofty  style, 
but  hardly  a man  knew  how  to  write  . . . 
The  whole  tone  of  literature  was  that  of  an 
absurd  dilettantism  that  held  sway  even  over 
emperors,  a stupid  vanity  that  led  each  one 
to  display  his  wit.  . . . Thence  flowed  an 
unwonted  nausea  of  endless  4 Thesaids/  of 
dramas  written  for  recitation,  of  readings 
among  small  circles,  all  insufferably  banal, 
and  comparable  only  with  the  epopees  and 
tragedies  composed  in  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.” 

This  stern  pronouncement  of  the  great 
historian  of  Christianity  is  applicable  only  to 
the  artistic  literature  of  the  age,  and  to  that 
merely  in  a limited  degree.  The  prose  of 
Tacitus  is  but  a degree  inferior  to  the  verse 
of  Horace  or  of  Virgil.  The  age  of  Trajan 
was  an  age  of  historians,  not  one  of  poets. 
The  genius  of  Roman  prose  had  never  per- 
haps before  reached  so  high  a level.  In 
epochs  verging  on  literary  decay,  style,  for  a 
short  time,  attains  its  highest  pitch  of  beauty 
and  expressiveness — language  gains  the  juicy 
ripeness  of  late  autumn  fruits. 
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II 


PLINY  stands  before  us  as  a living  man. 

He  paints  himself  in  his  letters  as  do 
those  artists  who  leave  their  portraits  to 
posterity.  It  is  impossible  to  finish  this 
book  without  growing  to  love  the  author, 
who  has  laid  bare  his  heart  with  such  nobility 
and  frankness. 

Pliny  was  born  in  the  city  of  Como  in  the 
year  61  a.d.  His  youth  was  passed  in  the 
darkest  period  of  Roman  Caesarism,  and  he 
ever  afterwards  retained  the  most  grievous 
remembrance  of  those  days.  Hear  how  he 
describes  the  terrible  age  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian  in  a letter  to  the  philosopher 
Ariston : u In  those  days  was  Virtue  held  in 
suspicion,  while  Vice  was  worshipped  by 
all  men — commanders  had  no  authority — 
armies  no  discipline ; everything  human 
was  destroyed ; one’s  only  wish  was  to  lose 
the  memory  of  all  one  saw : for  we  saw  the 
Senate  trembling  and  speechless  (< curiam  trep - 
idam  etelinguem) ; speech  for  them  was  danger; 
silence,  ignominy.  What  could  we  young 
men  learn,  and  what  use  was  there  in  learn- 
ing, when  the  Senate  were  convoked  for 
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mere  inaction  or  for  a hideous  crime  ? Men 
only  laughed  at  them,  and  let  them  go  on — 
shuddering.  Their  decisions  were  grotesque 
or  melancholy.  This  state  of  woe  endured 
for  many  long  years.  And  we  grew  up,  our- 
selves becoming  Senators,  and  experienced 
such  misery  that  from  that  time  forward  for 
our  whole  lives  our  minds  were  petrified, 
scattered  broadcast,  completely  shattered. 
( Ingenici  nostra  in  posterum  qnoque  hcbetata) 
fracta , contusa  sunt.)  ” 

To  the  Emperor  Domitian,  a blood- thirst- 
ing monster  in  human  disguise,  altars  smoked, 
and  victims  were  offered  up,  as  unto  God. 
The  way  to  the  Capitol  was  crowded  with 
unfortunates,  herded  together  and  destined 
to  a vain  and  sacrilegious  slaughter.  The 
famous  Roman  orator  Quintillian  grovelled 
before  the  throne,  pleading  for  his  life. 
The  worthiest  citizens,  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers, the  most  learned  men  were  banished, 
like  mere  criminals.  Many  died  willingly, 
filled  with  disdain  for  their  fatherland. 

Pliny  endured  these  dreadful  days  heroic- 
ally. He  cared  naught  for  his  life,  and 
never  once  stooped  to  adulation.  One  of 
his  friends,  the  philosopher  Arpimidor,  was 
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banished  by  the  Emperor.  Pliny,  who  held 
the  office  of  Praetor,  an  office  which  by  no 
means  diminished  his  danger,  continued 
fearlessly  to  visit  his  friend  at  his  country 
villa.  Arpimidor  was  badly  in  need  of  money 
with  which  to  pay  his  debts.  Most  of  his 
rich  and  powerful  friends  hesitated  to  assist 
the  exile,  but  Pliny  borrowed  the  sum  and 
gave  it  to  him.  Just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  rendering  this  risky  service,  seven  of 
his  greatest  friends  were  being  executed 
or  sent  into  exile  by  Domitian : Senekion, 
Rusticus  and  Helvedius  were  put  to  death  ; 
Marrik,  Gratilla,  Arria,  and  Phannia  were 
banished.  u The  lightning  flash  which  had 
struck  so  many  of  those  nearest  to  me,  to 
judge  by  many  signs,  was  menacing  myself 
as  well.  But  I only  did  as  I was  wont  to  do, 
that  I might  not  be  worthy  of  dishonour,” 
thus  Pliny  ends  with  noble  modesty. 

Amid  the  terrors  of  Domitian’s  Rome, 
Pliny  preserves  his  imperturbability  so  well 
that,  during  the  famous  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
he  was  able  to  describe  the  sight  of  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii  with  the  vividness  of 
an  eye-witness  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
philosopher  in  two  of  his  finest  letters  to 
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Tacitus,  both  excellent  examples  of  the  won- 
derfully finished  Latin  prose  of  the  age.  And 
even  at  the  moment  when,  in  approaching  the 
house  of  his  friend,  the  exiled  Arpimidor,  he 
was  crossing  a threshold  which,  under  the 
dreadful  glow  of  the  volcano’s  fire,  threatened 
to  become  the  threshold  of  death,  the  sad 
and  noble  countenance  of  the  Roman  patric- 
ian preserved  the  stamp  of  exalted  calm  that 
never  left  it  in  shame  or  glory,  in  life  or 
death. 
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Ill 


SUETONIUS  and  Juvenal  draw  such  a 
terrifying  and,  at  the  same  time,  majestic 
picture  of  the  ancient  Roman  Caesarism  ; the 
contemporary  historians  describe  to  us  so 
eagerly,  and  with  so  much  eloquence,  the 
moral  decadence  of  pagan  Rome,  that  we 
have  long  grown  accustomed  to  exaggerate 
the  darker  side  of  that  period.  Even  had 
there  been  no  Christian  Renaissance,  must 
the  world  inevitably  have  been  destroyed? 
Was  not  Christianity  rather  the  manifesta- 
tion of  those  forces  which  in  unseen  ways 
had  long  been  gathering  strength  in  the 
bosom  of  pagan  Rome  ? It  may  well  be  that 
Domitian  and  Caracalla,  Tacitus  and  Pliny 
were  true  representatives  of  Imperial  Rome, 
that  terrible  city  which  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  with  loathing  styles  uthe  Great 
Fornicator  ” — u Magna  Meretrix ! ” 

It  is  true  that  Pliny  has  no  u spirit  of 
humility.”  He  never  abdicates  his  human 
dignity.  Mankind  and  Destiny  he  looks 
straight  in  the  eyes ; he  loves  life,  and  glory 
even  more,  nor  is  he  ashamed  of  that  love. 
Thus  he  writes  to  Tacitus : u I know  not 
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whether  we  do  not  both  deserve  the  honour 
and  gratitude  of  posterity,  not  on  account  of 
our  intellect  (to  expect  that  would  be  but 
vanity),  but  for  our  diligence  on  behalf  of, 
and  our  respect  for,  posterity  itself.  Let  us 
then  continue  on  our  way : if  it  lead  only  a 
few  on  to  light  and  glory,  at  least  it  will 
have  drawn  many  ‘out  of  oblivion  and  ob- 
scurity.’ ” In  another  letter  to  the  same 
intimate  friend,  he  speaks  with  still  greater 
sincerity  and  an  unconcealed  desire  for  fame. 
u What  a tender  and  a noble  friendship  is 
ours,  O Tacitus!  What  a delight  it  is  to 
think  that  if  posterity  forgets  us  not,  then 
the  story  of  our  union  and  the  sincerity  of 
our  friendship  and  brotherhood  shall  be  ever 
on  the  lips  of  all  men.  Then  shall  be  seen 
the  rare  and  beauteous  vision  of  two  men 
of  almost  equal  years,  moving  in  the  same 
circle  both,  and  both  possessed  of  some 
literary  fame  (if  I say  no  more  of  you,  it  is 
because  I am  speaking  at  the  same  time  of 
myself),  men  who  encouraged  each  other  to 
the  most  noble  tasks.  When  I beheld  you 
while  still  a boy,  circled  in  an  aureole  of 
fame,  I was  at  once  consumed  with  im- 
patience to  follow  you,  to  walk  at  your  heels, 
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to  loiter,  truly  ‘ far  behind,  but  still  the  first 
after  you/  in  the  poet’s  words.  There  were 
in  Rome  at  that  time  many  men  of  note,  but 
the  similarity  of  our  minds  induced  me  to 
look  to  you,  O Tacitus,  as  to  the  loftiest 
subject  for  imitation,  and  the  example  of 
perfection.  Therefore  it  is  that  I am  proud 
our  names  shall  be  pronounced  together  in 
literary  circles,  and  that  of  necessity  they 
must  remember  me  when  speaking  of  you. 
Many  writers  will  they  prefer  to  both  of  us. 
But  what  do  I care  whether  I hold  the  first 
place  or  another,  so  long  as  I may  remain  in 
your  company  ? ” 
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IV 


HE  author  of  the  letters  is  no  hero,  no 


rare  exception,  but  a typical  representa- 
tive of  his  age.  His  virtues  are  the  virtues 
of  a moderately  good  man  of  that  epoch. 
He  makes  no  pretention  to  genius  ; on  the 
contrary,  he  has  neither  wish  nor  power  to 
conceal  his  little  weaknesses  and  faults,  and 
his  chief  defect — that  of  literary  vanity. 
After  each  new  and  brilliant  success  in  the 
Courts,  he  cannot  hide  his  unmeasured 
triumph.  Anticipating  the  verdict  which  it 
was  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  make, 
Pliny  compares  himself  with  ^Eschines  and 
Demosthenes.  When  he  praises  his  literary 
friends  with  exaggerated  ardour,  one  feels 
that  he  expects  from  them  the  same  noisy 
enthusiasm  in  return.  u It  is  impossible  to 
listen  to  your  voice,”  he  writes  to  some  un- 
known genius,  Antoninus,  11  without  recalling 
to  mind  the  speech  of  aged  Homer,  that  was 
sweeter  than  honey ; and  as  one  reads  over 
your  works,  it  seems  that  the  bees  must  have 
added  to  them  the  perfume  of  the  rarest 
flowers.” 

His  native  element,  in  which  he  lives  his 
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fullest  life,  is  not  that  of  the  Forum  nor  of 
the  solitary  cell  of  a recluse,  nor  even  that  of 
Nature,  whom  he  loved  with  his  heart  and 
soul,  but  a narrow  literary  circle,  a collec- 
tion of  cultivated  and  somewhat  superficial 
orators.  Here  there  is  no  longer  anything 
of  that  true  worship  of  the  stern  Muses,  who 
ruled  formerly  in  Athens.  These  literary 
Roman  circles  remind  one  rather  more  of  the 
elegant  and  the  frivolous  Salons  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other  men  talk  too  much  of  poetry,  and 
understand  it  too  little.  Shakespeare  and 
^Eschylus  seem  to  these  enthusiastic,  yet  in 
reality  cold,  admirers  mere  rude  barbarians. 
Is  there  here  any  need  of  the  wit  of  Voltaire, 
the  oratory  of  Seneca  ? Their  irreproachable 
style  reminds  one  by  its  polish  of  a shining 
parquet  floor,  or  a marble  mosaic,  whereon 
the  accustomed  feet  glide  easily,  encased  in 
shoes  with  scarlet  heels,  or  gilded  sandals. 

“The  year  has  been  lavish  of  poets,” 
writes  Pliny,  as  though  the  event  were  of 
great  importance.  “ It  seems  that  in  the 
month  of  April,  no  single  day  went  by  with- 
out some  literary  lecture.  I love  to  see  how 
poetry  continues  to  flourish,  and  genius  to 


develop,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  with 
which  our  contemporaries  are  pleased  to 
treat  new  works.  No  one  can  spare  the  time 
that  is  wasted  in  the  Forum  over  tiresome 
discussion  of  business  matters ; while  even 
the  idlest  men,  though  they  may  have  re- 
ceived notice,  and  have  promised  their 
attendance,  never  appear  at  our  literary 
meetings ; or  if  they  do  honour  them  by  their 
presence,  they  do  but  complain  of  the  waste 
of  time,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  those  days 
can  never  be  counted  as  wasted  which  are 
devoted  to  poetry.” 

It  is  the  same  with  everything.  But  we 
know  now  that  there  were  no  true  poets  in 
those  days,  and  in  spite  of  Pliny’s  touching 
indignation,  we  can  understand  that  people 
were  unwilling  to  frequent  these  rhetorical 
orgies  of  chattering  dilettantes , full  of  self- 
love,  where  the  imitators  of  Seneca  oppressed 
their  audiences  with  soporific  tragedies. 
One  cannot  doubt  that;*the  worst  taste  pre- 
vailed among  them.  Pliny  himself,  endowed 
with  natural  talent  and  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence and  conciseness  of  his  style,  praises 
above  all  things  u wordiness”  ( amplificatio ) 
as  being  the  highest  quality  of  the  art  of 
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oratory.  In  his  opinion,  a good  thing  must 
grow  better  if  it  be  increased.  The  more  of 
it,  the  better.  No  native  of  noble  Attica,  con- 
temporary of  Pliny,  would  have  spoken  thus. 

At  times  the  petty  vanity  of  Pliny  arouses 
an  involuntary  annoyance.  The  writer,  who 
boasts  of  his  friendship  with  Tacitus,  praises 
to  the  skies  the  pitiable  lines  of  a certain 
Sentius  Augerinus,  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  contain  a dexterous  compliment  to 
Pliny  himself.  How  can  a man  of  penetra- 
tion or  intelligence  find  any  merit  in  such 
rubbish  ? It  is  as  melancholy  as  it  is  curious 
to  come  back  through  so  many  centuries 
upon  petty  workings  of  mere  self-love,  of 
reciprocated  compliments,  and  flattery  lav- 
ished broadcast  by  these  worldly  dilettantes 
among  themselves. 

But  such  is  human  nature : every  sage  has 
some  weak  spot;  every  age  has  its  comic 
element,  that  only  exceptional  men  escape. 
And  Pliny  attracts  eur  special  attention  for 
the  reason  that  he  does  not  stand  out  beyond 
his  age,  but  remains  upon  its  own  level,  and 
thus  reflects  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  its 
weakness  and  its  strength,  with  equal  truth 
and  impartiality. 
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V 


u T HAVE  passed  these  last  three  days 
JL  most  peacefully  among  my  books  and 
waxen  tablets.  uYou  will  surely  ask  me: 
L How  is  that  possible  in  Rome  V It  is  thus  : 
this  has  been  the  time  of  the  circus,  which 
has  no  kind  of  attraction  for  me.  I can  find 
nothing  new  in  it,  nothing  exciting,  nothing 
to  induce  me  to  go  and  see  it  a second  time.” 
44  Our  gladiatorial  games,”  continues  Pliny, 
in  the  vein  of  a modern  Christian  teacher, 
“corrupt  the  morals  of  all  nations.  This 
disease  has  spread  from  Rome  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  from  the  head  of  the  Empire.  And 
verily  those  diseases,  whose  origin  is  in  the 
head,  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body  of 
men,  as  they  are  in  the  body  of  the  State.” 
Pliny’s  sympathies  are  with  the  celebrated 
Emperor,  who,  having  abolished  the  gladia- 
torial shows  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  was  the 
first  to  utter  the  famous  words : u Vellim 
etiam  Romae  tolli  possint,”  i.e.}  “Would  that 
they  might  be  abolished  in  Rome  also ! ” 
Herein  lay  hid  the  causes  of  the  coming 
triumph  of  Christianity.  Pliny,  a moderately 
good  and  intelligent  citizen  of  pagan  Rome, 
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was  all  unconsciously  a Christian.  Charity 
and  love  for  one’s  neighbour  are  not  quali- 
ties exclusively  peculiar  to  any  form  of  faith, 
but  in  Nature  herself  they  have  their  founda- 
tion in  the  human  heart. 

Pliny  has  that  goodness  which  actually 
deserves  to  rank  with  genius.  Free  from  all 
false  humility,  which  too  often  covers  the 
arrogance  of  fanaticism,  he  is  ever  ready  to 
show  indulgence  to  mankind  and  to  forgive. 
Courtesy  is  mingled  in  him  with  a natural 
benevolence  towards  humanity.  “To  my 
mind,”  he  writes,  u the  most  perfect  man  is 
he  who  forgives  as  though  he  constantly 
gave  offence  himself,  while  he  is  careful  not 
to  give  offence,  as  though  he  never  himself 
forgave  another.  Let  us  be  more  indulgent 
still  to  him  who  knows  only  how  to  forgive 
himself.  ...  A man  of  charity  is  also  a man 
of  might.  If  thou  doest  good  to  any  man, 
hide  the  name  of  him  to  whom  thou  doest 
that  good.  It  is  better  so.” 

In  a letter  to  Paternus,  Pliny  writes  that 
he  has  allowed  his  slaves  to  draw  up  their 
wills,  which  he  intends  to  carry  out  as 
religiously  as  if  they  had  been  legal  docu- 
ments. He  confesses  that  he  loves  his 
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servants  as  his  own  kin ; and  the  death  of 
any  one  of  them  grieves  him  as  much  as  if 
he  had  lost  his  dearest  friend.  This  com- 
passion for  slavery  is  a new  feature,  which, 
as  we  see,  spreads  independently  of  Christ- 
ianity into  the  noblest  spheres  of  pagan 
Rome.  Slaves  are  men  like  ourselves — this 
notion,  so  opposed  to  the  essence  of  the 
classical  point  of  view,  was  first  given  utter- 
ance to  not  by  the  Christian  teachers  alone, 
but  also  by  the  noble  Roman  citizens  of  the 
age  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines. 

The  illness  of  a slave  was  a veritable 
family  sorrow  in  the  patriarchal  home  of  the 
Plinys.  u I can  with  greater  frankness  con- 
fess to  thee,”  he  writes  to  Paulinus,  uthe 
pity  I feel  for  my  slaves,  in  that  I am  well 
aware  of  the  kindness  with  which  thou  dost 
treat  thine  own  people.  I keep  in  mind 
this  line  from  Homer : 4 He  was  as  a gentle, 
tender  father/  ” and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed 
in  our  old  Roman  expression  of  pater  farnilias. 
Indignantly  he  speaks  of  those  men  who, 
while  they  flaunt  abroad  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  mete  out  to  their  slaves,  have  the 
effrontery  to  style  themselves  ‘‘philosophers.” 
Among  others  Pliny  launches  out  against  the 
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Stoics,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  having 
compassion  on  the  lower  classes,  and  made 
a parade  of  their  own  indifference  ( ataraxia ) 
— a virtue  since  unswervingly  practised  and 
glorified  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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VI 


SELF-RENUNCIATION,  self-abasement, 
the  extinction  of  personality — and  the 
religious  movement  which,  as  the  price  of  all 
the  fearful  sacrifices  thus  involved,  was  at 
that  time  inundating  the  human  world — at- 
tained the  same  results  as  the  best  educated 
men  of  the  ancient  world,  such  as  Pliny, 
arrived  at  by  easy  and  natural  stages  in  listen- 
ing to  the  inner  voice  of  their  human  nature. 

Pliny  does  not  repress  or  chasten  his 
personality  by  a lugubrious  asceticism  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  an  abstract  moral 
idea ; on  the  contrary,  he  develops  and 
gives  it  fullest  scope,  mingling  its  exalted 
life  of  the  spirit  with  the  life  of  the  people, 
with  the  life  of  humanity.  Pliny  is  already 
a 44  humanist  ” in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  understood  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance. 

One  day  he  lighted  upon  a very  precious 
little  statue,  a 44  Satyr,”  made  of  real  Corinth- 
ian bronze,  and  of  magnificent  antique  work- 
manship. How  he  revels  over  this  treasure ; 
with  what  wealth  of  detail  he  describes  it  to 
his  friends,  endeavouring  by  his  words  to 
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convey  to  them  the  delicacy  of  the  form, 
every  curve  and  every  muscle  of  the  bronze 
body ! He  does  not  retain  the  gem  for  him- 
self, but  offers  up  the  bronze,  for  which  he 
had  paid  a very  high  price,  as  an  adornment 
for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  his  native  town 
of  Como,  so  that  all  men  might  behold  its 
beauty  and  rejoice.  He  has  no  fear  of  beauty. 
He  feels,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  loving 
himself  he  loves  all  that  is  spiritual  and  im- 
personal, all  that  unites  him  to  other  people, 
all  that  constitutes  humanitas — a quality  which 
he  places  above  all  others  in  enlightened 
mortals.  This  is  why  he  never  abjures  a 
single  truly  human  joy,  and  also  why  the 
benevolent  smile  of  happiness  and  wisdom 
is  never  absent  from  his  countenance. 

He  founds  schools  and  libraries  out  of  his 
own  funds,  as  a mark  of  devotion  to  his 
beloved  fatherland.  If  knowledge  brings 
him  happiness,  he  swiftly  shares  it  with 
other  men,  and  then  it  will  be  perfected. 
This  inborn  faculty  is  especially  valuable 
and  admirable  in  extracting  joy  from  life. 

Pliny  had  but  a bitter  experience  of  the 
world  and  of  mankind,  a melancholy  insight 
into  human  weakness.  To  some  purpose  it 
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was  that  he  dwelt  in  Rome,  the  city  which 
served  as  the  theme  for  Juvenal’s  merciless 
satires : to  some  purpose,  too,  did  he  live 
through  the  blood-stained  terrorism  of 
Domitian’s  reign : his  letters  teem  with 

sharpened  points  of  epigrams,  which  in  his 
own  day  caused  no  less  soreness  and  anger 
than  the  lion’s  thrusts  of  the  great  satirist. 
In  a word,  he  portrays  the  comic,  low  or 
stupid  characters  just  as  a man’s  profile  is 
beaten  out  in  metal : — 

u It  is  not  they  who  have  possession  of 
gold,  but  gold  which  holds  possession  of 
them.” 

a To  many  men  it  is  possible  to  face  death 
in  the  blind  ecstasy  of  passion,  but  to  a great 
soul  alone  is  it  given  to  weigh  calmly  life 
and  death,  making  choice  of  this  or  that  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  intellect.” 

11  Nihil  desperare,  nulli  rei  fidere  ” (that  is  : 
u To  despair  of  nothing,  to  place  no  confidence 
in  anything”) — this  is  Pliny’s  Stoic  motto. 

Often  does  he  ponder  over  the  shortness 
of  human  life,  and  the  thought  confirms  his 
purpose  never  to  linger,  never  vainly  to 
waste  time,  but  to  make  use  of  every  moment 
for  good  works  or  for  knowledge.  The 
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shortness  of  existence  increases  the  value  of 
living. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  mental  attitude, 
all  is  transformed  to  joyousness ; everything 
is  subjected  to  a reconciling  wisdom.  This 
characteristic  is  so  highly  developed  in  Pliny, 
that  even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  his  life, 
as,  for  instance,  in  times  of  illness,  he  con- 
trives to  discover  some  consolation.  “Not 
long  ago,”  he  writes  to  Maximus,  u the  illness 
of  a friend  of  mine  inspired  me  with  this 
thought : We  are  all  full  of  virtue  when  we 
fall  ill.  Hast  thou  ever  seen  a sick  person 
retain  his  avarice  or  evil  desires?  A sick 
man  is  indifferent  to  the  delights  of  love,  he 
seeks  for  no  honours,  he  despises  wealth, 
and  is  content  with  what  he  has,  for  he 
knows  that  whatever  may  befall,  sooner  or 
later  he  must  leave  everything  alike  behind 
him.  To  have  faith  in  the  gods  is  to  confess 
yourself  a man.  You  envy  none,  admire  none, 
and  despise  none.  Malice  neither  grieves 
nor  pleases  you.  You  dream  only  of  fresh 
water,  and  of  bathing ; this  is  the  object  of 
your  hope,  the  limit  of  your  desire.  If  you 
have  the  good  fortune  to  recover  your  health, 
your  one  and  only  care  is  how  you  may 
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henceforward  lead  an  idle,  quiet  life,  which 
shall  be  full  of  content  and  joyousness.” 

This  it  is  which  draws  Pliny  closer  to  us 
than  the  harsh  and  gloomy  representatives 
of  Roman  Stoicism.  In  their  philosophy  is 
bound  up  something  cold,  pedantic,  and 
repulsive.  In  Pliny’s  character,  no  less  than 
in  those  of  all  followers  of  the  Stoic  school, 
one  can  trace  the  very  essence,  the  immut- 
able firmness  of  the  Roman  virtue.  He  is 
not  spoilt  by  Fate  ; he  is  no  voluptuous  pupil 
of  Aristippus.  Not  once  did  he  behold  death 
face  to  face.  But  Pliny  had  also,  in  common 
with  that  most  enchanting  of  the  Sceptics, 
Montaigne,  a warmth  and  tenderness,  which 
are  the  living  charm  of  a living  human  heart. 
Better  than  any  man  he  comprehends  the 
stern  virtue  of  the  Catos,  and  in  so  doing  in 
no  wise  ceases  to  love  the  fragile  short-lived 
roses  of  Martial. 

Quum  regnat  rosa)  quum  madent  capilli , 

Tunc  me  vel  rigidi  legant  Catones . 
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VII 


PLINY’S  life  is  a happy  and  beautiful 
human  life.  Everything  in  it  has  its  own 
time.  Youth  he  desires  no  longer  when  youth 
has  fled ; but  invokes  a calm  old  age  with  hope 
and  with  impatience,  as  a recompence  and 
release.  uTo  our  fatherland,”  he  says,  uwe 
owe  the  first  and  second  periods  of  our  lives, 
but  to  ourselves  we  must  devote  the  third 
and  last.  . . . When  shall  I at  last  attain  that 
liberty?  When  will  old  age  allow  me  to 
seek,  like  thee,  beloved  Pomponius,  a pleasant 
solitude?  When  shall  my  leisure  bear  the 
name,  no  more  of  idleness,  but  rather  of 
repose  ? ” 

Pliny  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  learned 
to  express  the  new  feeling  which  was  to 
have  such  an  incalculable  significance  in  a 
thousand  different  forms,  the  feeling  for 
Nature — the  beauty  of  the  woods,  the  hills, 
the  meadows,  the  shore  of  the  sea,  the 
charm  of  simple  country  life ; he  was  one  of 
the  first  moreover  to  oppose  to  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  town  the  peace  and  solitude  of 
a country  villa ; he  detected  also  the  import- 
ance of  that  romantic  contrast  which,  many 
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centuries  later,  Montaigne  and  J.  J.  Rousseau 
were  to  re-discover  and  hand  down  to  future 
generations.  If  one  examines  the  light  and 
elegantly  conventional  landscapes  depicted 
by  Graeco- Roman  artists  on  the  walls  of 
houses  at  Pompeii,  one  is  involuntarily  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  that  already  in  those  days 
the  attraction  of  Nature  was  engendered  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  of  that  epoch,  and 
found  its  expression  in  the  works  of  its 
painters.  Unfortunately  this  intensely  Aryan 
feeling  was  never  able  to  strengthen  and 
develop  itself,  but  was  surprised  by  a Semitic 
irruption,  an  unfruitful  and  corrosive  breath 
out  of  the  East.  The  love  of  Nature,  which 
is  expressed  in  another  more  systematic  and 
scientific  form  in  the  works  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  the  naturalist  (own  uncle  to  the  author 
of  the  Letters ),  was  suffocated  by  the  religious 
and  ascetic  repugnance  to  Nature  of  those 
“white  men  in  black  garments,”  who  could 
see  in  Bona  Mater  only  the  seduction  and 
incarnation  of  unclean  forces,  the  work  of  the 
devil.  Nature  hides  herself  in  darkness,  just 
as  the  god-like  nudity  of  the  human  form  is 
concealed  beneath  the  sombre  attire  of  the 
ascetic. 
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u It  is  strange,”  writes  Pliny  to  Minutius 
Fundanus,  u that  if  you  ask  me  in  detail  about 
each  day  passed  in  Rome  I can  give  you  a 
full  account ; but  if  you  add  several  days,  or 
all,  together,  I shall  be  at  a loss  to  give  you 
any  account  of  them  at  all.  Try  the  experi- 
ment of  asking  someone  the  question, 1 What 
have  you  been  doing  to-day  ?’  He  will 
answer  you : 4 I have  been  attending  the 
family  ceremony  of  the  assumption  of  the 
manly  toga  ( officio  togce  virilis).1  4 1 was  invited 
to  an  engagement  or  marriage  function.’ 
1 1 have  been  presiding  at  the  completion  of 
certain  formalities  with  regard  to  a will.’ 
4 One  man  has  handed  me  over  his  affairs ; 
another  has  asked  me  my  advice.’  Each 
one  of  these  affairs,  while  they  occupy  their 
minds,  seem  important  to  them ; but  remem- 
bering that  all  their  days  pass  thus,  one  feels 
the  emptiness  of  it  all.  Then  sayest  thou  to 
thyself : 4 What  trifles  I have  been  wasting 
my  time  upon ! ’ That  is  what  I oft-times 
repeat  to  myself  in  my  villa  at  Laurentinum, 
where  I read  and  write  and  devote  myself  to 
bodily  exercises,  for  the  sole  reason  that  the 
vigour  of  the  body  contributes  to  the  activity 
of  the  mind.  I do  not  hear,  I do  not  utter 
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any  word  of  which  I might  have  afterwards 
to  repent.  No  one  about  me  defames  a 
stranger’s  name.  I have  only  myself  to 
criticise,  when  I am  dissatisfied  with  what 
I have  written.  No  desires  are  mine,  nor 
fear,  nor  turmoil.  I converse  only  with  my- 
self and  with  my  books.  O true  and  simple 
life ! O blessed  quietude  ! Is  not  this  repose 
far  better,  far  more  fruitful  than  any  action  ? 
O sea ! O strand  ! O sweet  and  barren  dwell- 
ing of  the  Muses ! With  what  thoughts 
you  fill  me  ! with  what  inspiration ! Come, 
dear  Minutius,  haste  thee,  too,  from  the 
city’s  roar,  from  the  vain  and  piteous 
turmoil ! Forget  awhile  thy  barren  business. 
Snatch  the  first  occasion  to  devote  thyself, 
like  me,  to  science  or  repose,  keeping  in 
mind  the  wise  and  merry  words  of  our 
Attilius,  4 Otiosum  esse,  quam  nihil  agere.’ 
(*  Better  it  is  to  do  nothing,  than  to  be  doing 
nothings.’)  ” 

He  even  went  out  hunting  in  order  to  be 
in  closer  contact  with  Nature,  as  he  relates 
in  a note  to  Tacitus  : — 

“ Thou  wilt  smile,  and  with  some  cause ! 
I,  the  same  man  whom  thou  knowest,  have 
captured  three  wild  boars,  and  big  ones,  too. 
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What,  not  I?  Yes,  I myself  in  truth.  I am 
bound,  however,  to  confess  that  I was  not 
for  this  purpose  compelled  to  depart  much 
from  my  accustomed  laziness  and  inactivity. 
I sat  by  the  trap ; beside  me  I had  no  spear 
nor  lance,  only  a harmless  stylus  and  a note- 
book. I mused  and  wrote  and  buoyed  myself 
with  the  hope  of  returning  home,  if  with 
empty  hands,  at  least  with  full  waxen  tablets. 
Despise  not  such  a manner  of  writing.  Thou 
canst  not  conceive  to  what  extent  the  move- 
ment of  the  body  conduces  to  the  activity  of 
the  mind,  nor  how  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
the  solitude  and  deep  stillness  which  the 
chase  demand,  all  favour  inspiration.  And 
therefore  when  thou  goest  out  hunting, 
prepare  a basket  with  food  and  drink,  but 
forget  not  also  the  waxen  tablets.  For  thou 
wilt  find  that  Minerva,  no  less  than  Diana, 
loves  the  mountains  and  the  woods.” 

With  remarkable  clearness  is  the  feeling 
for  Nature  expressed  in  all  the  details  of  the 
splendid  organization  at  Pliny’s  famous  villa 
at  Laurentinum,  which  he  has  described  in 
one  of  his  finest  letters.  In  all  the  minutiae 
of  this  cultured  and  grandiose  luxury,  there 
is  concealed  a subtle  understanding  to  extract 
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from  Nature  all  her  charms,  to  draw  from 
every  locality  all  that  it  can  give. 

11  My  villa  at  Laurentinum  is  not  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  paces  distant  from  Rome. 
When  I have  finished  my  business  in  town, 
I can  go  out  there  without  disturbing  my 
daily  course  of  life.  ...  On  either  side  of  the 
road  the  views  change  constantly  (varici 
hinc  atque  Mine  facies).  The  way  runs  now 
through  a forest,  then  again  it  meanders 
through  broad  plains.  Numberless  herds  of 
sheep  and  oxen  and  troops  of  goats  pasture, 
revelling  in  the  succulent,  juicy  grasses  and 
in  perpetual  spring,  even  at  a season  when 
winter’s  chill  already  rages  on  the  mountains. 

u The  villa  is  comfortable  and  costs  little  to 
keep  up.  First  of  all  comes  the  atrium, 
simple,  but  not  lacking  in  elegance.  Behind 
this  is  a portico  arc-shaped,  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  D,  which  surrounds  a charming  little 
court-yard,  a delightful  retreat  in  bad  weather, 
being  protected  by  glass  windows  and  roof. 
Beyond  again  is  another  court-yard,  which  is 
light  and  cheerful.  Thence  one  reaches  a 
handsome  dining-room  looking  out  on  the 
sea,  so  that  the  spray  of  the  waves  comes  up 
to  the  base  of  the  walls  when  the  Afric  wind 
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is  blowing ; this  chamber  has  folding-doors 
on  all  sides,  and  windows  as  large  as  doors  : 
straight  before  one,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  are  revealed  as  it  were  three  separate 
seas.  From  behind  are  visible  in  perspective 
the  outer  court,  the  portico,  the  inner  court, 
another  portico,  the  atrium,  and  in  the  farthest 
depths  the  woods  and  distant  hills. 

u The  corner  formed  by  the  triclinium  and 
the  wall  of  another  room  (the  cubiculum) 
catches  and  concentrates  within  it  the  purest 
sunshine.  In  this  place  the  servants  rejoice 
in  warmth  in  winter,  establishing  here  a 
gymnasium  for  the  exercises  of  the  body; 
here  all  the  winds  are  hushed,  except  those 
which  bring  up  the  clouds  and  overcast  the 
sun,  but  hinder  it  not  from  remaining  in 
the  atmosphere.  Adjoining  this  corner  is  a 
circular  room  or  rotunda,  whose  windows 
consequently  receive  the  sun’s  rays  at  every 
hour  of  the  day.  In  the  wall  of  the  rotunda 
a deep  cupboard  has  been  made,  which 
serves  me  as  a library,  wherein  are  to  be 
found,  not  such  books  as  are  read  quickly 
through,  but  such  as  must  be  read  constantly 
over  and  over  again.  Next  come  the  sleep- 
ing chambers,  separated  from  the  library  by 
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a corridor,  with  hot-water  pipes  running 
through  the  walls  and  diffusing  a pleasant 
warmth  around.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
wing  is  occupied  by  the  slaves  and  freedmen, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  rooms  are  kept  so 
scrupulously  clean,  that  at  any  moment  they 
are  ready  for  the  reception  of  guests. 

u In  the  opposite  wing  is  an  elegant  cabinet, 
a large  chamber  all  illumined  and  filled  with 
sun  and  sea.  There  are  a few  more  rooms, 
and  finally  comes  the  bath-room.  Here  is 
a spacious  cold  bath,  and  along  the  walls, 
one  opposite  the  other,  two  big  basins  deep 
enough  to  enable  one  to  swim  in  them.  Next 
are  the  retiring  and  dressing-rooms,  and  a 
warm  bath  and  the  perspiring  room.  . . . 
The  baths  of  hot  water  are  so  constructed 
that  you  can  look  at  the  sea  as  you  bathe  in 
them.  . . . 

u Some  few  rooms  are  situated  in  high 
I towers;  purposely  for  the  view;  among  them 
is  one  festal  chamber  whose  windows  open 
out  upon  the  villa,  on  the  distant  beach  and 
on  the  unending  ocean. 

uNo  less  enchanting  is  the  garden  which 
surrounds  the  villa  ; alleys  hardened  for  the 
feet  with  well-trodden  sand,  or  planted  on 


either  side  with  evergreens,  perfumed  box- 
hedge,  trees  or  rosemary.  Among  figs  and 
plums,  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil 
delights,  rises  on  high  a vaulted  gallery  ; on 
both  sides  are  windows  ; twice  as  many  on  the 
garden  side  as  on  that  which  looks  towards 
the  sea.  When  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and 
still,  all  these  windows  are  opened  wide  ; if 
a breeze  is  blowing  from  any  quarter,  then 
they  are  opened  on  the  opposite  and  windless 
side.  In  front  of  the  gallery  is  a flower-bed 
that  wafts  abroad  the  scent  of  violets  (xystus 
violis  odoratus).  The  walls,  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  retain  their  warmth,  while 
yet  affording  protection  against  ‘ Aquilo,  the 
Northern  Wind/ 

“ At  the  end  of  the  gallery  and  flower-bed 
is  a pavilion;  and  this  is  my  favourite  corner. 
I built  it  myself.  Here  is  ‘the  sun’s  true 
hearth  ’ (helioca minus),  which  on  the  one  side 
looks  out  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  other,  upon 
the  bed  of  violets,  and  from  both  sides 
receives  the  rays  of  sunlight ! Right  in  the 
centre,  on  the  side  of  the  pavilion  which 
faces  the  sea  is  a small  cabinet ; which  may 
at  will  be  joined  to  the  larger  chamber  or 
separated  therefrom  by  means  of  glass  doors 
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and  curtains.  Here  in  a deliciously  com- 
fortable corner  are  placed  a couch  and  two 
chairs  ( cathedra ?);  at  your  feet  you  see  the 
sea,  around  you  the  villa,  before  you  the 
woods ; three  windows  unite  three  different 
landscapes,  while  keeping  them  all  distinct . . . 
In  this  pavilion  I always  feel  that  I am  far 
away  even  from  my  own  villa  ; I love  to  pass 
long  hours  in  it,  especially  at  the  season  of 
the  Saturnalia,  when  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  domain  are  filled  with  shouts  of  merri- 
ment ; which  is  allowable  on  such  occasions 
of  festivity.  In  this  way  do  I neither  disturb 
the  enjoyment  of  my  servants,  nor  do  they 
break  in  upon  my  occupations.” 

This  description  forms  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  striking  pages  of  the 
classic  Roman  days.  In  every  detail  of  it 
one  feels  the  writer’s  unlimited  capacity 
for  enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  this  world. 
Love  of  the  sun — this  is  the  principle  that 
guided  him  who  built  the  villa.  The  sun  is 
the  source  of  beauty  and  of  joy ; all  is 
ordered  with  a solicitude  lest  any  ray  be 
lost ; the  porticos  and  courts,  the  gates  and 
windows  receive  the  sun  and  retain  it  in 
the  depths  of  the  marble  halls  like  water 
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in  a cistern.  On  every  side  do  sun  and 
sea  surround  the  villa.  The  white  marble 
colonnade  upon  the  ground  of  azure  sky  and 
deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
odour  of  the  violets  in  the  breathless  air,  the 
favourite  books,  the  society  of  his  friends,  the 
silence  of  the  library,  broken  only  by  the  far- 
distant  splashing  of  the  waves,  or  the  buzzing 
of  a stray  bee  that  has  flown  in  through  the 
open  casement,  such  a villa  as  this  will  ever 
remain  an  Elysium  for  those  who  delight  in 
wisdom,  poetry  and  repose. 

The  manner  of  life  in  these  villas  corres- 
ponds to  their  splendid  and  yet  simple  luxury. 
In  one  of  his  letters  Pliny  pictures  the  coun- 
try life  of  an  old  Roman  nobleman  Spurina 
who  has  retired  in  order  to  enjoy  the  repose 
well-earned  by  a life  spent  in  noisy  activity. 

44 1 love  to  see  the  lives  of  men , and  of  old 
men  in  particular , resemble  in  their  regularity 
the  changeless  flow  of  the  heavenly  lights  . . . 
The  morning  Spurina  spends  in  bed.  At  the 
second  hour  he  puts  on  his  boots  and  goes 
for  a walk  of  about  three  thousand  paces. 
He  exercises  his  mind  no  less  than  his  body. 
If  he  has  any  friends  staying  with  him,  he 
engages  in  earnest  converse  with  them ; if  he 
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is  alone,  he  is  read  aloud  to — which  happens 
also  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  when  they 
all  desire  it.  He  reposes  awhile,  and  then 
takes  up  a book  or  else  renews  the  con- 
versation, more  attractive  to  him  than  any 
book.  After  this  he  accompanies  his  wife,  a 
rare  delightful  woman,  in  her  chariot ; or  else 
drives  with  one  of  his  friends,  as  for  instance 
on  the  last  occasion  with  me.  What  quiet 
converse,  what  pleasant  solitude  ! And  how 
it  recalls  by-gone  days  ! How  many  witty 
sayings  ! What  deeds,  what  men  are  resur- 
rected in  his  words  ! And  yet  he  speaks 
with  so  much  modesty,  that  even  his  thoughts 
cannot  probe  his  learning  to  its  utmost  depths. 
Having  driven  some  seven  Roman  miles,  he 
proceeds  to  walk  another  mile  afoot.  Then 
he  rests  again  awhile  or  withdraws  to  his 
workroom,  and  writes.  He  is  versed  in  the 
lyric  poetry  of  both  tongues,  Greek  and  Latin. 
His  verses  are  full  of  sweetness,  harmony, 
inimitable  happiness  ; the  virtue  of  the  poet 
enhances  their  beauty  yet  more.” 

u When  they  inform  him  that  the  hour  of 
bathing  is  at  hand,  he  undresses,  and,  if  the 
weather  be  calm,  walks  about  naked  in  the 
sunshine.” 
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Here  again  th’e  sun  and  here  again  as 
everywhere  the  love  of  the  sun.  u After  this 
he  plays  at  ball  for  a long  time  and  with 
great  enthusiasm  ; this  is  one  of  those  bodily 
exercises  which  assist  him  in  wrestling  with 
and  struggling  against  old  age  (pugnat  cum 
senectute).  After  his  bath,  he  lies  on  his  couch, 
awaiting  the  dinner  hour,  and  listens  to  some 
light  and  cheering  reading.  In  all  this  it  is 
open  to  his  friends  to  do  as  he  does  or  other- 
wise, just  as  they  please . . . The  dining 
table  is  as  elegant  as  it  is  simple,  being  laden 
with  massive  antique  silver.  He  has  also 
some  vases  of  Corinthian  bronze  in  which  he 
takes  great  delight,  without  showing  extrava- 
gant partiality  for  them.  Often  on  rising 
from  table,  they  are  entertained  by  come- 
dians, in  order  that  pleasure  may  go  hand  in 
hand  with  science.  The  dinner  is  prolonged 
to  the  hour  of  night,  even  in  summer  time, 
but  no  one  complains  of  this,  so  attractive  is 
the  conversation.  Thanks  to  this  mode  of 
life,  he  has  preserved  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  perfectly  clear  sight,  quickness  of 
hearing  and  a strong  and  healthy  frame  ; 
old  age  has  brought  him  one  thing  only — 
wisdom.” 
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11 1 too  strive  to  lead  such  a life  as  this.  I 
live  it  already  in  anticipation  and  shall  enter 
upon  it  with  great  joy  so  soon  as  my  years 
will  allow  me  to  withdraw  from  affairs  of 
state.  Even  now,  harassed  as  I am  by  all 
manner  of  troubles,  the  example  of  Spurina 
supports  and  soothes  me,  in  that  he  too  so 
long  as  the  duties  of  citizenship  demanded  it, 
gave  himself  up  to  weighty  cares,  fulfilled  his 
duties,  administered  his  province  and  by 
length  of  labour  won  for  himself  the  right  to 
repose.  This  is  the  path  and  this  the  aim, 
which  I have  set  before  me  and  so  this  letter 
of  mine  shall  serve  as  a witness  for  thee  ; if 
thou  shalt  observe  that  I drag  out  my  active 
life  beyond  the  term  prescribed,  pronounce 
my  legitimate  doom  and  consign  me  to  my 
rest,  when  it  shall  no  longer  be  possible  to 
reproach  me  for  my  slothfulness.” 

This  old  man  verging  on  his  eightieth  year, 
warming  his  naked  body  in  the  sun’s  rays, 
his  muscles  still  taut,  playing  at  ball,  and 
conquering  old  age — seems  to  be  a living 
incarnation  and  symbol  of  the  classic  life. 
The  ancients  were  veritable  children  of  the  sun . 
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VIII 


THE  uncle  of  Pliny  the  Younger  was 
that  famous  Pliny  the  Naturalist,  who 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  long  life  to  exten- 
sive researches  in  natural  history.  Evidently 
the  love  of  nature  was  hereditary  in  this 
talented  family.  Pliny  the  Elder  perished 
by  a noble  death,  the  magnificence  of  which 
was  in  harmony  with  the  whole  of  his  splendid 
life;  he  was  killed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  enveloped  Pompeii,  by  that  grand  and 
terrifying  phenomenon  of  the  Nature  which 
he  loved  so  well,  and  which  he  continued  to 
observe  up  to  the  very  end  with  passionless 
inquiry.  Pliny  the  Younger  describes  the 
death  of  his  uncle  and  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii  in  two  letters  to  Tacitus,  in  which 
he  gives  vent  no  longer  to  a peaceful  delight 
in  a peaceful  Nature,  but  to  a much  more 
modern  feeling,  wholly  unexpected  in  a man 
of  ancient  time.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
writer  himself  makes  no  secret  of  the  terror 
which  he  experienced,  in  every  line  of  the  in- 
spired tale  there  breathes  forth  an  impersonal 
aesthetic  enthusiasm,  the  exaltation  of  the 
artist,  indifferent  even  to  his  own  destruction. 
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“ Thou  askest  me,”  writes  Pliny  to  Tacitus, 
u to  tell  thee  of  my  uncled  death  that  thou 
mayest  with  greater  accuracy  hand  down  to 
posterity  the  recital  of  this  event  . . Most 

willingly  I grant  thy  request.  My  uncle  was 
at  Mizenae  at  the  time,  being  in  command  of 
the  fleet.  On  the  ninth  day  before  the 
Calends  of  September,  at  the  seventh  hour 
of  the  day,  my  mother  informed  him  of  the 
approach  of  a cloud  of  most  unusual  appear- 
ance and  dimensions.  After  reclining  in  the 
sunlight  and  taking  a refreshing  bath,  he  lay 
down  as  was  his  wont,  giving  himself  up  to 
his  studious  pursuits.  Suddenly  he  asked  for 
his  sandals  and  ascended  to  a high  place, 
whence  he  could  obtain  a far-reaching  view. 
The  storm  (it  was  at  first  impossible  to  tell 
how  far  distant  it  was,  or  to  make  out  whence 
it  came — they  only  learned  later  that  it  was 
from  Vesuvius)  began  to  rise  with  incredible 
swiftness  into  the  air,  assuming  the  form  and 
likeness  of  a tree — of  an  Italian  pinna : for, 
rising  to  heaven  like  a gigantic  trunk,  it 
divided  into  many  branches  at  the  summit 
and  then  dropped  again.  It  may  be  that  a 
strong  wind  at  first  impelled  the  cloud  up- 
waid,  or  it  may  be  that  it  spread  thus  over  the 
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sky,  scattering  and  descending  by  reason  of 
its  own  weight.  The  cloud  looked  now  white, 
now  yellowy-grey,  and  blotchy,  at  times  ash- 
coloured  and  again  of  the  colour  of  the  earth. 

u My  uncle,  ever  a studious  observer,  con- 
sidered the  phenomenon  worthy  of  closer 
inspection.  He  ordered  his  Livornian  ship 
and  invited  me  to  accompany  him.  I replied 
that  I had  other  things  to  attend  to.  On 
leaving  the  house,  my  uncle  received  a note 
from  Rectina,wif  e of  Caesius  Bassus,  expressing 
her  terror  at  the  danger  (her  villa  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  only  escape 
possible  was  by  sea);  she  besought  him  to 
send  assistance.  He  thereupon  changes  his 
purpose,  and  does  in  the  name  of  duty  what 
he  would  previously  have  done  in  the  name 
of  science.  He  bids  them  prepare  his 
quadrireme,  and  embarks  in  it  to  render  aid 
not  to  Rectina  alone,  but  also  to  the  many 
inhabitants  settled  along  that  smiling  shore. 
He  hastens  to  the  spot  whence  all  are  fleeing; 
he  directs  his  vessels  to  the  most  dangerous 
place,  such  a stranger  to  fear  that  he  can 
observe  and  mark,  note  and  dictate  his 
observations,  admiring  all  the  succeeding 
changes,  all  the  phases  of  this  calamity. 
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u Already  ashes  were  falling  upon  the  ship, 
which  grew  more  pestilent  and  fell  thicker 
as  they  drew  nearer  to  Vesuvius  ; there  fell 
also  great  blocks  of  black  stones,  burning 
and  corroded  by  fire  : the  sea  sank  suddenly 
down  and  the  beach  was  encumbered  with 
the  outpourings  of  the  volcano.  For  a 
moment  my  uncle  debated  whether  he 
should  not  turn  back,  but  he  met  the  pilot’s 
advice  to  retreat  with  the  retort:  4Fate 
helps  the  brave  ; straight  to  Pomponius.’ 
Pomponius  lived  at  Stabiae,  on  the  farther 
side  of  a small  gulf,  where  the  sea-shore 
hardly  forms  a noticeable  bend.  Thence 
in  view  of  the  danger,  still  far  distant,  but 
now  gradually  drawing  nearer,  Pomponius 
had  transferred  all  his  property  on  board 
ship  and,  ready  for  flight,  was  waiting  for 
the  contrary  wind,  which  was  blowing  very 
favourably  for  my  uncle,  to  abate.  He 
reached  and  embraced  his  trembling  friend, 
reassured  him,  and,  in  order  to  dispel  his 
fears  by  his  own  calmness,  bade  them  take 
him  himself  to  the  baths  ; he  took  a bath, 
reclined  at  table,  and  was — or,  as  no  less  bears 
witness  to  his  magnificent  spirit,  appeared — 
quite  cheerful.” 
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a Meanwhile  from  Vesuvius  were  blazing 
out  in  various  places  broad  sheets  of  fire,  and 
great  red  reflections  glowered  forth,  the 
sultriness  of  the  night  still  further  heighten- 
ing their  brilliancy.  My  uncle  calmed  them 
all  and  told  them  that  the  villas  were  burning 
because  they  had  been  set  alight  by  the 
terrified  colonists.  Then  he  lay  down  to 
rest,  and  actually  went  to  sleep,  and  one 
could  through  the  doorway  hear  his  breath- 
ing, which  came  heavy  and  sonorous,  on 
account  of  his  corpulence.  But  all  this  time 
the  courtyard  was  filling  with  stones  and 
ashes  to  such  a pitch  that  if  he  had  remained 
longer  in  the  building,  he  would  never  have 
been  able  to  get  out  again.  They  rouse  him. 
He  comes  forth  and  joins  Pomponius,  and 
his  other  friends,  who  are  awake  and  watch- 
ing. They  are  debating  whether  to  remain 
beneath  the  roof  or  to  go  out  into  the  open 
fields,  as  the  houses,  shaken  by  the  powerful 
and  frequent  subterranean  shocks,  are  rocking 
to  and  fro,  and,  as  though  dug  up  from  their 
foundations,  now  incline  in  various  directions, 
and  now  again  return  to  their  perpendicular 
position.  In  the  open  air  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  raining  down  a shower  of  stones 
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which,  although  small  in  size,  were  red-hot 
and  burning  to  the  touch.  Of  these  two 
dangers,  they  preferred  the  second.  With 
my  uncle,  argument  is  vanquished  by  argu- 
ment, with  the  rest,  fear  by  fear.  By  means  of 
strips  of  linen,  they  tie  cushions  on  their  heads 
as  a protection  against  the  falling  stones. 

li  In  other  parts  there  was  brilliant  light, 
but  here  reigned  premature  night,  blacker, 
thicker  than  any  night,  although  illumined, 
as  though  from  the  reflection  of  torches, 
by  many  different  forms  of  fire.  They  went 
down  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  see  at  closer 
quarters  whether  the  water  had  calmed  down 
at  all,  but  they  found  it  as  blustery  and  dan- 
gerous for  sailing  as  before.  My  uncle  lay 
down  on  a rug  spread  out  for  him,  and  twice 
he  demanded  some  cold  water  and  drained 
the  goblet.  Soon  the  fire  and  smell  of  brim- 
stone which  preceded  the  flames  compelled 
him  to  rise,  while  it  turned  the  other  people 
to  flight.  He  raised  himself,  leaning  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  young  slaves,  and  at  that 
very  moment  he  fell  dead.  I imagine  that 
the  dense  smoke  impeded  his  breathing  and 
suffocated  him,  as  his  chest  was  naturally 
weak,  and  he  used  often  to  gasp  for  breath.” 
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Even  more.remarkable  is  the  second  letter 
from  Pliny  to  Tacitus  on  the  subject  of  the 
same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  : u Thou  sayest 
that  the  letter  in  which  I described  my 
uncle’s  death  inspired  thee  with  a desire  to 
learn  as  well  the  anxiety  and  dangers  which 
I incurred  by  staying  at  Mizenae,  as  indeed  I 
interrupted  my  tale  at  that  place. 

“ Though  it  be  terrible  to  me  to  recount 
Still  I will  tell  it  all  from  the  first.” 

u For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  my 
uncle,  I went  on  with  the  occupations  on  the 
pretext  of  which  I had  remained  behind. 
Then  I took  a bath,  dined  and  retired  for 
a short  and  troubled  sleep.  For  some  days 
past,  we  had  been  having  earthquake  shocks, 
which  had  perturbed  us  so  much  the  less 
in  that  such  phenomena  are  of  constant 
occurence  in  the  Campagna.  On  this  night, 
however,  the  earthquake  was  much  severer,  it 
seemed  as  though  everything  were  not  only 
rocking  about  but  being  actually  uprooted. 
While  I was  still  asleep  my  mother  came 
to  me  and  I got  up  in  order  to  awaken  her, 
thinking  she  had  come  to  me  dream- walking. 
We  went  and  sat  in  the  court  which  only 
separated  the  sea  from  the  house  by  its  own 
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narrow  space.  I know  not  what  to  call  my 
own  mental  condition — manliness  or  folly — 
I was  but  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time — 
but  I ordered  them  to  bring  me  a book  of 
Titus  Livius  and,  as  though  at  perfect  ease, 
spent  the  time  in  reading  and  making  extracts 
from  it.  One  of  my  uncle’s  friends,  who  had 
arrived  from  Spain  not  long  before,  on  seeing 
me  sitting  reading  in  company  with  my 
mother,  reproached  her  for  her  cold-blooded- 
ness and  me  for  my  listlessness.  Nevertheless 
I continued  my  reading  with  undiminished 
ardour. 

44  It  was  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  Up  till 
now  the  light  had  seemed  dim  and  obscure. 
The  buildings  around  us  were  rocking  so 
violently  that  in  that  narrow,  although  open 
space  they  threatened  to  crush  us  if  they 
should  fall  down  altogether.  We  therefore 
decided  to  quit  the  town.  Behind  us  followed 
the  frightened  inhabitants  and,  as  in  times 
of  fear,  people  consider  that  there  is  less 
danger  in  submitting  to  a stranger’s  will, 
than  in  taking  their  own  course,  so  an 
immense  crowd  precipitated  itself  behind 
us,  jostling  and  pursuing  us.  At  the  gate 
of  the  town  we  stopped,  seeing  much  to 
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astonish,  and  ^ much  to  alarm  us.  The 
chariots  which  we  had  brought  into  the 
fields  began  to  roll  about  in  all  directions, 
and  it  became  impossible  to  keep  them  still 
even  by  placing  stones  under  the  wheels. 
Moreover  the  sea  seemed  to  be  receding, 
and  to  be  absorbed  into  an  abyss  of  its  own 
making  as  the  quaking  of  the  earth  repelled 
it  from  the  shore.  The  bottom  of  the  sea 
is  laid  bare,  and  quantities  of  sea  creatures 
lie  about  in  the  sandy  shoals.  Behind  us  the 
dread  black  cloud,  rent  asunder  by  whirl- 
winds of  fire,  vomits  out  from  its  yawning 
depths,  floods  of  flame  that  look  like  enor- 
mous lightning  flashes. 

a Then  the  friend  whom  I have  mentioned 
argues  with  us  with  still  more  pertinacity  and 
force : ‘ If  your  brother  or  your  uncle  be 
alive,  he  would  desire  you  to  be  safe ; if  he 
has  been  killed,  then  certainly  he  would  wish 
that  you  should  survive  him.  Why  then  do 
you  delay  your  flight  V ...  We  replied 
that  we  could  not  think  of  our  own  safety, 
until  we  were  convinced  of  the  safety  of  my 
uncle.  Then  he  darts  away  from  us  and 
flees ; soon  the  cloud  has  burst  over  the 
land  and  hidden  the  sea.  It  has  enveloped 
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Capri  and  Cape  Mizenae’s  headland,  so  that 
we  can  no  longer  distinguish  either.  My 
mother  commands  me  to  escape  anywhere 
I can — saying  that  I who  am  young,  can  so 
easily  do  so  ; while  for  herself,  oppressed  as 
she  is  by  years,  it  would  be  a consolation  to 
die,  if  only  she  were  not  the  cause  of  my 
destruction.  I replied  that  I would  rather 
die  than  abandon  her.  I took  her  by  the 
hand  and  made  her  hasten  her  steps.  She 
obeyed  unwillingly,  and  continued  to  blame 
herself  for  hindering  my  flight. 

li  Ashes  were  now  falling,  though  still  only 
lightly.  I looked  around  and  saw  a dense 
smoke  creeping  up  behind  us  along  the 
ground,  spreading  itself  out  like  a flood  and 
advancing  towards  us.  I said  to  my  mother  : 
i Let  us  turn  aside  until  we  can  see  more 
clearly,  so  that  the  crowd  which  is  pursuing 
after  us  may  not  crush  us  in  the  darkness/ 
Hardly  had  we  stopped  than  darkness  fell, 
not  the  darkness  of  a stormy  or  unillumined 
night,  but  such  as  falls  in  a chamber  with- 
out windows  when  the  light  has  been  ex- 
tinguished. We  heard  the  weeping  of 
women,  the  cries  of  children,  the  shouts  of 
men.  Some  were  calling  to  their  parents, 
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some  to  their  children,  others  to  their  wives, 
crying  out  again  and  again  and  striving  to 
recognize  each  other  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices.  One  would  be  lamenting  on  his  own 
account,  another  on  account  of  his  kindred. 
Some  were  praying  for  death,  from  very  fear 
of  death.  Some  stretched  out  their  hands  to 
the  gods ; many  believed  that  no  gods  existed 
any  longer,  and  that  the  eternal,  final  night 
of  the  world  had  come  upon  them  now  at 
last.  And  there  were  some  who  even  added 
further  false  and  imagined  terrors  to  the 
dangers  which  actually  existed.  They  cried 
aloud  that  some  one  building  in  Mizenae  was 
falling  down,  that  some  other  was  enveloped 
in  flames,  and  everyone  put  faith  in  these 
lying  rumours. 

“ A very  faint  light  began  to  glimmer,  the 
precursor  of  no  light  of  day,  however,  but  of 
the  advancing  fire.  It  stopped  some  distance 
away  from  us.  And  darkness  reigned  anew. 
More  ashes  fell,  thick  and  burning.  From  time 
to  time  we  stopped  in  order  to  brush  them 
off  our  clothes,  for  otherwise  they  would 
have  covered  and  entirely  suffocated  us  by 
their  density.  I might  have  been  proud  that 
not  a single  faint-hearted  cry,  not  one  lament, 
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escaped  my  lips  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers, 
but  was  restrained  by  a sorrowful  and  there- 
fore all  the  deeper  conviction,  that  myself 
and  all  human  nature  were  about  to  be 
destroyed  together,  and  that  this  was  in  fact 
the  end  of  the  world. 

“ At  last  the  black  mass  dissolved,  like 
smoke  or  like  a cloud,  and  soon  we  saw  the 
light  of  day ; the  sun  was  shining,  though 
obscurely,  as  it  shines  during  an  eclipse ! 
To  our  eyes,  still  filled  with  fear,  everything 
seemed  changed,  everything  was  enveloped 
in  a shroud  of  ashes  deep  as  snow. 

“We  returned  to  Mizenae.  We  lay  down 
in  the  houses  in  order  to  get  what  repose  we 
might,  and  we  passed  a restless  night,  torn 
between  fear  and  hope.  But  the  fear  pre- 
dominated, for  the  earth’s  quaking  continued, 
and  moreover  each  one  of  us,  terrified  by  the 
evil  omens,  was  inclined  to  exaggerate  his  own 
condition  and  that  of  others  as  well.  But 
even  then,  despite  all  the  dangers  that  we  had 
already  surmounted,  and  all  that  we  expected 
still  to  follow,  we  were  determined  not  to 
depart  until  we  had  received  news  of  my  uncle. 

u Thou  wilt  read  this  account,  although  thou 
wilt  certainly  not  record  it  in  thy  Chronicles , 
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as  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  such  an  honour ; if  it 
strike  thee  as  undeserving  of  such  detailed 
prominence  in  this  letter,  thou  hast  but  thy- 
self to  blame,  for  it  was  thine  own  desire  to 
have  these  details.  Vale.” 
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IX 


HERE  is  in  the  letters  of  Pliny  yet  an- 


other valuable  trait,  which  is  especially 
interesting  as  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
Trajan ; it  is  the  attitude  of  the  author  to- 
wards Christianity.  In  the  year  in  Pliny 
was  sent  by  Trajan  as  Roman  Proconsul  to 
administer  the  provinces  of  Bythinia  and 
Pontus,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

“This  province,”  says  Renan  ( Les Evangiles ), 
“had  been  up  to  this  time  most  negligently 
administered  by  its  proconsuls,  who  were 
changed  every  year,  and  selected  by  lot  from 
among  the  senators.  The  official  Roman 
form  of  worship  had  fallen  into  decay,  being 
crowded  out  on  all  sides  by  the  religions  of 

the  country The  Christian  faith, 

strengthened  by  its  dissemination  among  the 
official  classes,  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  suppressing  it,  spread  far  and  wide  in 
time  of  peace  and  took  root  ever  more  and 
more  firmly.” 

Under  these  conditions,  so  unpropitious 
for  Rome,  Pliny  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  province. 
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He  set  zealously  to  work  as  an  irreproach- 
able citizen,  and  as  the  directly  deputed 
minister  of  the  Imperial  will,  to  restore  to 
the  districts  under  his  care  Roman  law  and 
Roman  practice.  But  the  requisite  experi- 
ence failed  him ; he  was  indeed  an  amiable 
humanist,  rather  than  an  administrator.  He 
wrote  direct  to  the  Emperor,  asking  him  his 
advice  and  decision  regarding  every  detail  of 
administration.  Fortunately  this  epistolary 
intercourse  has  been  preserved,  and  in  it  we 
are  astonished  to  note  how  pusillanimous, 
how  hostile  to  all  semblance  of  intellectual 
peace,  how  pettily  quarrelsome  was  this 
so-called  enlightened  administration  of  the 
Roman  despot,  whom  the  ages  have  never 
ceased  to  praise.  Trajan  suppresses  all,  even 
the  most  harmless  societies,  down  to  the 
political  u heteriae,”  i.e.,  friendly  associations, 
with  innocent  or  useful  aims,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  those  for  insurance  against  lire,  or 
for  the  arrangements  for  celebrating  local  or 
family  fetes.  Pliny  (such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
age),  Pliny,  without  protest  or  murmur,  ful- 
filled the  harsh  law  of  Caesar.  The  last  in- 
dependent manifestations  of  the  will  of  the 
nation  are  destroyed  in  the  name  of  imper- 
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sonal  law,  in  the  name  of  that  which  Pliny, 
the  official  functionary,  styles  with  official 
respectfulness,  u tutela  generis  humani.” 

The  communities  of  the  Christian  Church 
must  have  been  exposed  to  much  persecu- 
tion through  this  petty  policy,  which  per- 
ceived everywhere  phantoms  of  the  malicious 
workings  of  these  u heteriae,”  and  by  which 
a society,  even  of  fifty  men,  organized  for 
the  prevention  of  fires,  was  regarded  as 
suspicious  (see  Pliny’s  Letters , 33  and  34). 
On  several  occasions  Pliny  encountered  ad- 
herents of  the  new  religion.  Accusations 
poured  in  more  frequently;  some  arrests 
were  made  ; according  to  the  judicial  custom 
of  the  age  the  Proconsul  bade  those  who 
declared  themselves  Roman  citizens  pro- 
ceed to  Rome.  He  examined  the  case  of 
two  deaconesses.  All  that  he  succeeded  in 
discovering  seemed  to  be  pure  childishness. 

These  troubles  came  to  a head  eventually 
in  the  city  of  Atizosia  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  112.  In 
all  probability,  the  final  events  which  caused 
the  Proconsul  so  much  agitation  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Amastrisa,  which  was  in  the 
second  century  the  centre  of  Christianity  in 
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Pontus.  Pliny  wrote  to  the  Emperor : — 44 1 
hold  it  as  a sacred  duty  to  inform  thee,  my 
master,  Caesar,  of  everything  that  inspires 
me  with  hesitation.  For  who  can  better 
strengthen  and  instruct  me  than  thou.  It 
has  never  hitherto  befallen  me  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  Christians;  and  therefore  I 
know  not  what  action  I must  take,  in  what 
measure  I must  pursue  and  punish  them. 
Thus,  for  instance,  I am  uncertain  whether 
to  take  into  account  differences  of  age  in 
judging  their  actions,  or  whether  I should 
proceed  against  children  as  I would  against 
those  who  are  of  a maturer  age ; whether  to 
bid  them  renounce  their  faith,  or  whether 
renunciation  is  considered  of  no  avail  for  one 
who  once  in  his  life  has  been  wholly  a Chris- 
tian (i omino  christianus)f  whether  to  punish  the 
name  without  regard  to  the  criminal  actions 
which  it  covers,  or  the  criminal  actions  with- 
out regard  to  the  name.  These  are  the  lines 
on  which  I have  up  to  now  been  acting  in 
dealing  with  those  who  have  come  under  my 
jurisdiction  as  Christians.  I enquired  of 
them  in  person : Are  you  a Christian  ? If 
they  did  not  confess,  I asked  them  a second 
and  a third  time,  threatening  them  with 
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torture.  Then,  if  they  continued  obstinate, 
I handed  them  over  to  the  hangman,  being 
convinced  that,  however  genuine  their  con- 
fession might  be,  their  obstinacy  and  dis- 
obedience to  their  authorities  were  in  them- 
selves deserving  of  punishment.  A few  poor 
wretches  among  these  misguided  people, 
who  were  affected  with  this  insanity  (similis 
amentice ),  I sent  on  to  Rome,  as  they  were 
Roman  citizens. 

“Soon,  in  the  course  of  this  same  juridi- 
cal investigation,  accusations  became  more 
numerous,  and  various  forms  of  criminal 
action  began  to  come  to  light.  An  accusation 
was  published  anonymously  containing  the 
names  of  many  persons,  who,  however,  denied 
that  they  were  at  that  time,  or  in  fact  had 
ever  been  Christians.  When  they  called  upon 
the  gods  in  my  own  presence,  and  prayed  to 
them,  burning  incense  and  quaffing  cups  of 
wine  in  honour  of  thy  image,  which  I had 
had  brought  expressly,  together  with  the 
statues  of  the  other  deities,  when  moreover 
they  cursed  Christ  (a  thing  which  I have 
heard  no  power  on  earth  can  compel  the  true 
Christians  to  do),  I considered  I was  justified 
in  setting  them  at  liberty.  Other  informers 
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who  had  been  punished  at  first,  confessed 
that  they  were  Christians,  but  then  denied  it, 
affirming  that  they  had  been  Christians  for- 
merly ; some  said  three  years  ago,  others  even 
more,  and  some  said  even  twenty  years  ago  ; 
they  all  saluted  thy  image,  and  those  of  the 
other  gods,  and  they  all  cursed  Christ.” 
u For  the  rest,  they  all  declared  that  their 
sin  had  been  as  follows: — On  an  appointed 
day  they  had  assembled  at  sunrise,  and  in 
turn  had  sung  hymns  to  Christ  as  a God ; 
they  had  vowed  to  do  no  wrong,  to  keep 
from  strife,  murder,  adultery,  from  breaking 
their  word,  from  appropriating  property  en- 
trusted to  them;  after  this,  they  had  separated 
in  order  to  meet  again  at  a common  meal, 
clean  and  harmless.  But  even  from  this  latter 
ceremony,  according  to  their  account,  they 
had  refrained  after  the  promulgation  of  my 
edict,  in  which,  according  to  thy  command,  I 
suppressed  all  friendly  associations  (heteriae), 
I thought  it  expedient,  in  order  to  clear  up 
the  affair,  to  put  to  the  torture  two  of  their 
servants,  called  by  them  deaconesses.  But  I 
learnt  nothing  from  them  but  their  miserable 
and  measureless  superstition.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  I stayed  proceedings,  desiring  first 
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to  learn  thy  pleasure.  The  matter  appears  to 
me  to  be  worthy  of  thy  particular  attention, 
in  view  of  the  great  number  of  these  mis- 
guided people.  Whole  crowds  of  every  age, 
of  every  class,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  brought 
up  for  trial,  and  continue  to  be  brought  up. 
Not  in  the  cities  alone,  but  in  the  colonies 
and  in  the  villages  as  well,  is  spreading  abroad 
the  contagion  of  this  superstition  (superstitionis 
istius  contagio).  It  is  still  possible , I think)  to  cure 
and  put  an  end  to  it . At  least,  I am  informed 
it  has  been  definitely  stated  that  for  some 
time  past  the  all  but  deserted  temples  of  the 
gods  have  been  visited,  and  the  libations, 
which  had  been  neglected,  have  begun  to 
pour  in  once  more.  Everywhere  again  they 
are  offering  for  sacrifices  animals  which  could 
formerly  not  be  bought  for  money — from 
which  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  the  majority 
of  these  unfortunates  may  be  brought  back 
into  the  way  of  truth,  if  clemency  be  shown 
to  those  who  repent.” 

To  this  long  despatch  of  Pliny,  the  Emperor 
Trajan  returned  the  following  curt  reply  : — 
u Thou  hast  acted  rightly,  dear  Pliny,  with 
regard  to  the  persons  charged  with  the  belief  of 
the  Christian  superstition.  In  such  questions 
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as  these,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  defi- 
nite rules  with  any  general  scope.  Thou 
need’st  not  question  them.  If  they  come  up 
for  trial  and  confess,  they  must  be  punished  ; 
but  those  who  will  renounce  their  adherence 
to  Christianity  and  confirm  their  renunciation 
by  saluting  our  gods,  must  be  pardoned  and 
treated  tenderly;  however  much  they  may 
have  been  suspected  of  former  misdeeds,  un- 
signed evidence  must  under  no  conditions  be 
accepted.  It  would  be  an  evil  precedent, 
unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  ( nec  nostri  sceculi 
est )” 

Here,  then,  is  a living  page  from  the  annals 
of  earliest  Christianity.  Herein  is  hidden  a 
dread  lesson,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  judge  too  superficially  and  ironically  of 
the  new  aspirations,  of  the  new  beliefs  and 
demands  of  the  lower  masses  of  the  people. 

We  have  seen  that  Pliny’s  heart  was  filled 
with  a goodness  that  was  not  artificial  in 
any  sense ; we  have  observed  his  constantly 
Christian  kindliness  to  slaves  and  gladiators 
and  freedmen ; his  whole  life  he  dedicated 
to  a disinterested  and  enlightened  activity 
for  the  good  of  the  people ; he  founded 
schools  and  libraries,  he  dedicated  to  the 
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temples  his  finest  works  of  art.  And  yet 
what  followed?  This  good,  cultured  man, 
whom  one  cannot  but  love  as  one  reads  his 
letters,  this  humanist  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  he  is  doing  a noble 
and  intelligent  work,  thinks  nothing  of 
putting  to  the  torture  two  ministering  dea- 
conesses, who  were  both,  in  all  probability, 
just  as  virtuous  and  wise  as  himself.  One 
can  picture  the  terror  with  which  they 
looked  on  the  face  of  their  tormentor,  as 
they  languished  under  the  torture,  while 
Pliny  met  their  gaze  with  astonishment  and 
compassion.  What  could  the  friend  of 
Tacitus,  the  Roman  Proconsul,  learn  from 
the  confused  and  wild  delirium  of  these 
poor  wretches?  He  admits  to  the  Emperor 
that  he  could  find  in  their  words  nothing  but 
u grievous  and  measureless  superstition.” 
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X 


SUCH  are  the  letters  of  Pliny,  setting  before 
us  the  whole  man,  like  a diary,  like  a 
novel  of  life,  like  a confession.  We  have 
seen  him  in  every  kind  of  situation  ; both  as 
a hero  in  the  dark  and  blood-stained  epoch 
of  Domitian,  as  a vain  and  futile  writer  of 
verses  amid  the  circle  of  Roman  litterateurs , 
as  a passionless,  artistic  observer  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  as  an  Epicurean  in  his 
library  at  Laurentinum,  a stern  Roman  Pro- 
consul,  a merciless  exterminator  of  the  Chris- 
tian superstition  in  the  courts  of  Pontus  and 
Bithynia,  and  as  the  illuminating  genius  of 
the  populace,  the  founder  of  schools  and 
and  of  libraries  on  the  quiet  shores  of  his 
own  native  lake  of  Como. 

He  has  a rare  genius,  this  many-sided, 
clever  and  virtuous  man — he  has  the  art  of 
being  happy.  There  is  in  his  soul  no  heavi- 
ness, no  perplexity,  no  unhealthiness.  These 
letters  exhale  the  brisk,  fresh  breath  of  joy, 
like  a breath  from  the  sea. 

And  yet  there  is  in  them  an  unconscious 
melancholy,  not  the  bitterness  of  disenchant- 
ment, but  a calm  melancholy  of  eventide. 
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Like  many  men  of  his  epoch,  Pliny  seems  to 
feel  instinctively  that  the  Barbarian  night  is 
about  to  envelop  the  earth,  and  that  the  end 
of  the  world,  his  beautiful,  well-ordered  world, 
is  drawing  near. 

And  it  is  strange  that  this  feeling  of  the 
great  end  inspires  him  with  no  fear,  with  no 
despair.  His  letters  overflow  with  the  delight 
of  evening,  with  the  charm  of  autumn. 

“The  season  of  sadness  is  the  enchantment 
of  the  eyes. 

In  purple,  crimson  and  gold  is  the  forest 
clad  . . ” 

Crimson  and  gold,  the  majestic,  stately 
tints  of  fading  leaves,  the  all-powertul,  per- 
vading majesty  of  Death,  clothe  and  inspire 
the  literature  of  Trajan’s  epoch.  So  some- 
times, when  wandering  in  a wood  in  autumn 
time,  one  scents  the  foetid,  morbid  odour 
and  aroma  of  the  decaying  leaves  in  the  cool, 
invigorating  air.  From  the  finest  letters  of 
Pliny  this  autumn  fragrance  exhales,  and  so 
they  will  ever  remain  a treasure-store  for  the 
rare  and  noble  lovers  of  decadence — for 
those  who  prefer  old  age  to  youth,  dusk  to 
dawn,  and  unchanging  autumn  to  deluding 
spring. 
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